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Ww. M. Barnum, now of Denver, 
Colo., formerly of New York, is associate 
editor of the Colorado Magazine, an elegant 
monthly published in Denver. We wish 
Bro. Barnum a large measure of success in 
his new position. 





The Canadian Bee Journal bas 
been purchased by the Goold, Shapley & 
Muir Co., of Brantford, Ont., and will be 
published as a monthly by them hereafter. 
Mr. R. F. Holtermann is to have editorial 
management of the paper, and contem- 
plates enlarging and improving it consid- 
eerably. We wish the new publishers and 
our new brother editor much success in 
their undertaking, and trust that their 
every anticipation may be fully realized. 





Prof. Cook, who has for so many 
years done such valuable work at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, is to go to 
Pomona College, in California, next No- 
vember, we understand. By reason of his 
‘Manual of the Apiary,” and various 
other scientific and practical writings upon 
the subject of bee-keeping during the past 
years, Prof. Cook has endeared himself to 
apiculture everywhere. California can’t 
have him all to herself, no matter how hard 
she may try. 





Keeping the Grass Down in the 
apiary is often quite a task, but a Mr. Burt, 
of Ohio, uses sheep for the purpose instead 
of a lawn-mower. Simple enough, and 
wouldn’t work the bee-keeper very hard, 
either. It beats all how many of the most 
valuable helps in bee-keeping, or in any 
other industry, are simple. When told of 
them, we often exclaim, ‘‘ Why didn’t we 
think of that? How easy and simple!”’ 





Rambler, of California, reports hav- 
ing taken 10 tons of honey, and expected 
more. It looks now as if Rambler is going 
to try to keep sweet entirely without the 
help of a sweet-heart. It’s just too bad 
that he should miss so much of bliss, by 
persisting in existing, in ‘‘ single miserable- 
ness ’’—not ‘‘single blessedness,”’ 
monly written. 


as com- 





Loose Bottom-Boards to hives are 
preferred by Bro. Hutchinson. And he is 
not alone in this preference, as was shown 
by the replies to Query 865, on page 429 of 
the Bre Journat for April 6, 1893. 





To Ullinois Bee-Keepers.—We 
have received the following important let- 
ter from Bro. Hambaugh, and we hope that 
the bee-keepers of Illinois will not only 
read it, but will immediately act upon the 
suggestions made therein, so that the Ili- 
nois apiarian exhibit at the World’s Fair 
may be completed at once, and in a credit- 
able manner: 


It is very important that all parties who 
desire to make an exhibit of honey and 
beeswax at the World’s Columbian Sipest- 
tion, be as expeditious°as they can in its 
preparation, and ship at the very earliest 
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date possible, to your executive officers. 
Bear in mind the time is limited to Aug. 
15th for receiving all light grades of honey. 
Buckwheat and all dark grades are limited 
to Sept. Ist. The cases will be ready in a 
few days, and all exhibits will be mounted 
at once. 

Should you desire to be further informed, 
please send for Circular, which will give 
all necessary information. Should any 
readers of this know of any select and choice 
lots of honey, they will confera favor by 
at once informing us. 

Let us once more appeal to your patriot- 
ism and State pride, by asking your earnest 
co-operation in this great work. We desire 
an exhibit in keeping with the occasion, 
and an honor to our State and industry. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. Hampaven, 
Agricultural Building, Chicago, Ills. 
Care Hon. W. I. Buchanan. 


>-—_—-Ss - 


Experimental Apiculture is to be 
the ‘special topic’’ for discussion in the 
August Bee- Keepers’ Review. In bis introduc- 
tory editorial on the subject in the July 
Review, Bro. Hutchinson makes some good 
suggestions, which, by the way, is just 
what he is in the habit of doing now-a-days. 
Next week we will have something to say 
upon the subject, as Bro. H. asks for what 
‘* others think.” 





The California Honey Crop.— 
From reports published in California papers, 
it appears that the honey crop in that State 
is not a large one, by any nreans. In some 
places a very large crop has been obtained ; 
in others, the yield has been anything but 
satisfactory to the apiarist. 

The season was good at the beginning, as 
the rainfall was propitious, and with the 
right climatic conditions during the inflor- 
esence of the honey-yielding plants, the 
crop would have been up or above the 
average. But the climate of California is 
not to be relied upon in all things. It has 
a peculiar way of disappointing one in re- 
gard to the way it will act, about the time 
of harvesting acrop. It is true that it does 
not get furious as the climate of the East- 
ern States does at times, and go off ona 
‘‘big tear’? to paint towns and everything 
else in its track ‘‘red;’’ but it will some- 
times just dry things up a little too quickly. 
This is one of the reasons why honey is so 
apt to be not forthcoming at times in that 
State. 

A Ventura paper reports that M. H. Men- 
dleson had extracted 30 tons up to the time 








of itsreport. This may be said to be a 
large yield, though it isnot. Tiiis apiarist, 
like Mr. J. F. McIntyre, was a pupil in the 
school of apiculture with that pioneer Cali- 
fornia bee-keeper, Mr. R. Wilkin, and, like 
Mr. McIntyre, he keeps bees on a big scale, 
and gets big results from them when such 
results are to be expected. 

Some of the bee-keepers of San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside counties, we under- 
stand, have obtained fair yields. These, as 
well as that above referred to, may be con- 
sidered no better than a half-crop. In fact, 
the yield of the whole State will be not 
above a half-crop. And yet the dealers are 
offering but five cents, or less, per pound. 
The great majority of apiarists are holding 
out for six cents, and it is probable they 
will get it if they can hold out long enough. 
Those who have the money, or can easily 
borrow it, can do so, while those who can- 
not, will, like the poor farmer, be obliged 
to sell at a sacrifice. 


- ~<——e + 


Baby Fern’s picture has been sent to 
us by her papa, Bro. Hutchinson. It repre- 
sents her seated in her pretty carriage, and 
looking as if she were queen of all she sur- 
veyed—and we presume she is. Thanks, 
Bro. H., for your thoughtfulness in sending 
the picture, which we presume is intended 
asa ‘slight hint’’—one of the results of 
our remarks on page 40 about the ‘‘ baby 
carriage.’’ We shall think lots of Baby 
Fern’s picture, ‘‘ allee samee.”’ 





The Rules and Regulations we 
have received for the Scottish Bee-Keepers’ 
Association’s summer show of bees, honey, 
and hives, to be held in Dean Park, Edin- 
burgh, in connection with the Highland and 
Agricultural Society’s Show, on July 25th 
to 28th, inclusive. Also the Prize List on 
bee-appliances, honey, wax, etc., forms a 
portion of the circular. 


ee t”*~— 


The Langdon Non-Swarmer, so 
far as we have heard reports, is not proving 
all that was hoped for from it. Perhaps 
Mr. Langdon will now be able to improve it 
still more, so that by another season it will 
work successfully in the majority of cases. 
It no doubt is worth attempting, at any 
rate. 





‘* Bees and Honey ”’—see page 131. 
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A Phenomenal Honey-Year, so 
far,is what Bro. E. R. Root called 1893, in 
Gleanings for July 15th. In commenting 
upon the reports of the honey crop that he 
has received, Bro. Root says: 

Never, since we have had charge of the 
editorial management of Gleanings so far as 
it relates to bees, have we read so many re- 
yorts showing phenomenal honey-fiows. 
Why, if you look over our shoulder, as the 
letters come in day by day, you would 
think that a veritable and prolonged honey- 
shower had struck the country; and the 
end is not yet. The season with us com- 
menced about three weeks ago, and the bees 
are still working on clover, and basswood 
is just beginning to open up. This state of 
affairs seems to be existing in nearly all of 
the Northern and Middle States, from 
ocean to ocean. Yes, the California crop is 
going to be good, too. More than all this, 
the crop, besides being unusually large, is 
remarkably choice. All samples that have 
been coming in were of about one grade— 
extra nice; and the producers, almost with 
one accord, write that they have tons and 
tons of that kind of honey. 

Our reports have not been so uniformly 
good, but,in the main, we should judge 
that the crop of honey this year will be 
quite satisfactory. In such a large country 
as the United States, we are not surprised 
thatuin some localities there should bea 
failure of the honey crop. We hope, how- 
ever, that by the time snow flies again, 
every part of our land may be able to re- 
port at least a fair yield. 


The New York Honey Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair is one of the great, big 
attractions in the Agricultural Building. 
It occupies a floor space approximately 
30x50 feet. 

The display is in two exhibition cases 
each 25 feet long, 11 feet high, and 5 feet 
wide; two cases each 10 feet long, 11 feet 
high, and 5 feet wide; and one case 18 feet 
long, 11 feet high, and 5 feet wide. The 
last case is devoted to the exhibition of 
bees. The aggregate length of the exhibi- 
tion cases is therefore 88 feet. 

The floor of the cases is 244 feet from the 
floor of the gallery upon which the cases 
rest, and the ornamentation around the 
top of the cases is 11¢ feet high. The inside 
dimensions of the cases are, therefore, 7 
feet high by 414 feet wide, and the lengths 
as before given. 

The exhibit consists of about 5,000 pounds 
of comb honey, and about 3,000 pounds of 
extracted. The bulk is linden and clover, 
and smaller exhibits of honey from buck- 











wheat, fruit-bloom, golden-rod, aster, su- 
mac, heart’s-ease, raspberry, mustard, 
sweet clover and boneset. 

This enormous exhibit of beautiful honey 
occupies 34¢ times the space taken by the 
display of any other State or foreign ex- 
hibit, and New York has on exhibition 
more than ten times as much comb honey 
of the finest quality as any other State or 
foreign exhibit; and three times as much 
comb honey as is contained in all the other 
exhibits combined. The comb honey was 
kept over winter with great care, in a 
steam-heated room where the mercury 
never went below 50 degrees. 


Mr. O. L. Hershiser, the energetic Super- 
intendent of the New York bee and honey 
exhibit, has, with the aid of the bee-keepers 
of that State, madean effort to bring out 
an exhibit that will be a credit to all bee- 
keepers, and one for which New York api- 
arists need offer no apology. It is, indeed, 
avery comprehensive exhibit, and a sur- 
prise to those visitors that are not familiar 
with the extent and importance of bee- 
culture. 

Among the exhibitors and exhibits are 
the following: 

Mr. G. M. Doolittle, of Borodino—Two 
colonies of leather-colored bees, and one 
colony of yellow Italians. One of these 
colonies contains a very valuable queen, 
which, Mr. Doolittle informed Mr. Her- 
shiser, was worth %50 to any good apiarist, 
for a breeder. Mr. Hershiser intends to 
rear a few queens from her at the Fair, and 
send them out while virgins, in order that 
her progeny may be perpetuated, in a small 
way, at least. 

Mr. Hershiser’s own exhibit consists of a 
practical apiary of working bees, and 
honey produced by the same. He has 
already taken off quite a quantity of comb 
honey—probably the first that has ever 
been actually harvested at any Fair. 

John Andrews, of Patten’s Mills—Three 
nuclei of Carniolan bees. 

John Woolf and Asa Saunders, of Big 
Tree—One colony each of black bees. 


Mrs. M. L. Berry—Artistic wax-work— 
sea-shells made by her from wax produced 
by her own bees. 

J. Van Deusen & Sous, of Sprout Brook— 
Flat-bottom comb foundation, and speci- 
mens showing the readiness with which 
bees accept it. 

The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., of James- 
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town—Bee-keepers supplies, a large variety. 

Margaret M. Penton, of East Aurora 
Honey-producing flora of New York. 

H. P. Langdon, of East Constable—Lang- 
don non-swarming attachment, besides 
honey. 

C. V. Lindsey, of Attica—98¢ pounds of 
honey, the product of one colony. Also 50 
pounds of extracted. 

Julius Hoffman, of Canajoharie—Honey 
pastry, honey-vinegar, metheglin, pickles 
made with honey-vinegar, honey cough 
syrup, honey soap, and salve made of bees- 
wax; besides honey. 

J. O. Munson, of East Lansing—Beeswax 
and an old-fashioned straw hive; besides 
honey. 

Sidney S. Sleeper, of Holland—Samples 
of clover, linden, dandelion, mustard, 
golden-rod and buckwheat honey. 

The following list of New York bee-keep- 
ers are each represented by 100 pounds of 
comb honey and 50 pounds of extracted 
honey : 


Miss E. Andrews, Coventryville. 
Geo. W. Bailey & Son, Ovid. 

C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia. 

Mrs. Marion B. Bishop, Amber. 
W. V. Bosworth, Clockville. 
Edgar Briggs, Manchester Bridge. 
M. J. Bundy, Angola. 

D. H. Coggshall, West Groton. 

B. A. Crosby, Sardinia. 

H. N. Davis, Deansville. 

Jay Dimick, Rices. 

Chas. F. Dodd, Hobart. 

W. H. J. Drew, Chateaugay Lake. 
P. H. Elwood, Starkville. 

Fred H. Fargo, Batavia. 

John G. Faulkner, Mumford. 

Mrs. Chas. Faville, Holland. 

C. G. Ferris, Columbia. 

Geo. L. Ferris, Atwater. 

Martin G. Garrett, Coeyman’s Hollow. 
Friedemam Greiner, Naples. 

N. Hawkins, Gowanda. 

Fred Hazelton, Le Roy. 

Miss Satie Heath, Chittenango. 
John E. Hetherington, Cherry Valley. 
Julius Hoffman, Canajoharie. 
Edwin H. Hutchins, Westville Centre. 
F. C. Hutchins, Masena Springs. 
Mrs. Helen L. Ivory, Smithville. 
Fay Kennel, Rochester. 

Geo. Lamoreaux, North Hector. 
H. P. Langdon, East Constable. 
E. R. Magoon, Malone. 

Wm. P. Makeley, Medusa. 

W.N. Miller, DeKalb. 

J. O. Munson, East Lansing. 

F. A. Phipps, Short Tract. 

Lyman Riede, West Winfield. 

I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge. 
Sidney S. Sleeper, Holland. 
Albert Snell, Clayton. 

Robt. A. Weir, Clayburgh. 

Le Roy Whitford, Stow. 








LANGSTROTH Funp. 


SOIR NFR FEARLESS ISON AINA INFN FUN UNS EMS 


[For years, bee-keepers have felt that they 
owed the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the Father 
of American bee-culture—a debt that they 
can never very well pay, for bis invention of 
the Movable-Frame Hive which so completely 
revolutionized bee-keeping throughout all the 
world. In order that his few remaining years 
may be made as happy and as comfortable as 
possible, we feel that we should undertake a 

lan by which those bee-keepers who consider 
t a privilege as well as a duty, might have an 
opportunity to contribute something toward 
a fund that should be gathered and forwarded 
to Father Langstroth as aslight token of their 
appreciation, and regard felt for him by bee- 
keepers everywhere. No amount above $1.00 
is expected from any person at one time—but 
any sum, however large or small, we will of 
course receive and turn over to Father L. 
All receipts will be acknowledged here.—ED.] 





a a a 


List of Contributors. 








Previously Reported .................. WM 75 
Essie Cheesman, Judah, Ark.......... 25 
Joseph Webber, Hanson, O............ 25 
Bee-Keeper, Orinah, Wis.............. 25 
A Friend, Erna, Iowa................. 25 

MOE... és a. wnen wickloees aaa $8 75 





“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping ” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages and 
is aclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the BEE JouRNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the BEE JOURNAL one year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 





**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,” is the title of a 
splendid book on prec ee bee-culture, by 
Mr. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 5%x8%& 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. . It 
shows *‘how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.”’ It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘“‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.”’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Ber Journal for one year, for $1.70. 





Have You Read that wonderful book 
Premium offer on page 131 ? 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


™ POP ae 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make * Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another p In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 








—— ——————— ———— eo 


They Swarmed and Swarmed. 


Although I have handled bees for sev- 
eral years, I still consider myself quite a 
novice in the business. I actually 
thought (until the other day) that when 
a colony once swarmed, and got through 
with it and settled down to work, they 
were done for that season. I have a 
colony that swarmed on April 30th; 
that swarm cast a swarm on June 2nd, 
and the parent colony swarmed again on 
June 15th. Is this unusual cr not? 

This has been a fine honey season so 
far, but at present it is getting very dry, 
and unless it rains soon, it will close the 
season until the fall flowers bloom. I 
am using a Langdon non-swarmer, and 
believe it is going to be a success. 

F. T. BRooxke. 

Brookewood, Va., July 14, 1893. 


ANSWER.—Cases like the one you 
mention are not very common, and as a 
general rule when a colony gets through 
one siege of swarming it can be counted 
on to behave itself for the rest of the 
season. Still, ‘‘ virgin swarms” and 
“buckwheat swarms” are known to 
most bee-keepers, and are more likely to 
occur, asin your case, where the first 
swarm comes off early in the season. 





Partly Capped Sections of Honey,Etc 


1. Will you tell me what to do with 
partly capped and uncapped honey at 
the end of the season ? 

2. At what time is there more honey 
and less brood in the brood-frames ? 

WALTER R. Woop. 

Bellevue, Del. 


ANSWERS.—1. Like any other mark- 
etable article, it pays to sort honey. A 
few sections partly finished mixed in 
with a nice lot will hurt the sale of the 
whole. So don’t let anything get into 
your first-class honey that isn’t strictly 
first-class. 

That which lacks a very little of being 
finished can be sortedinto a lot by itself, 
and sold for a lower price. Your home 
market may take a good deal of such 





honey, and it depends upon the price 
you can get for it, how close you should 
sort this lot. In some places there is 
fair sale for sections that are less than 
half filled. Some prefer to sell them at 
a very low price, for the sake of getting 
rid of any further trouble with them. 

There are two ways to proceed with 
those unfinished sections that you do not 
want to sell. One way is to extract the 
honey out of them, the other is to let 
the bees rob it out. In either case let 
the bees do the finishing, for a section is 
not fit to be used the following season 
that has not been thoroughly cleaned 
out by the bees. Pile the supers of sec- 
tions where the bees can get at them, 
protecting them from the rain, and al- 
lowing entrance for only one or two bees 
atatime. If you allow the bees free 
access by a large entrance, you will very 
likely find the sections torn to pieces by 
the bees. 

If your unfinished sections have been 
kept nice and clean, and have been 
thoroughly cleaned out by the bees, they 
will be valuable for ‘‘ bait” next season. 
Indeed, if you have enough of them for 
your whole crop, your crop should be 
larger, on the same principle that you 
can get more extracted than comb honey. 
B. Taylor has devised the ‘* handy comb- 
leveler,” that makes excellent work lev- 
eling unfinished sections, and removing 
anything objectionable on the edges of 
the cells. 

2. At the close of ghe honey harvest. 


Many Eggs in One Cell. 
_I send you a piece of brood-comb with 





eggs. Did you ever see a queen so pro- 
lific ? I believe there are two in the 
hive. They seem to vie with each other 


to see which can lay the most eggs in 
one cell. Why don’t all eggs hatch ? 
You will notice ten eggs in some cells, 
from regular size down to small particles. 
Now, how can I dispose of this non- 
sense? Ican’t find the queen—I sup- 
pose it is a laying-worker. The bees 
are trying to supersede her. I will 
watch that queen-cell, and see how his 
droneship gets along. 
J. C. WALLENMEYER. 
Evansville, Ind. 


ANSWER.—So far as we know, no one 
has ever given a reason why all the eggs 
do not hatch when a dozen or so are laid 
inacell. Simmins, a prominent British 
bee-keeper, says that the eggs will not 
hatch until the workers surround them 
with the milky fluid that serves as food. 
If that be correct, then it may be that 
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the failure on the part of the workers 
to supply all the eggs with the needed 
nourishment may be the cause of their 
failure to hatch. But that would leave 
unanswered the question as to why the 
workers thus discriminate. 

A satisfactory way to deal with the 
case is to break up the colony, distribut- 
ing the combs and bees among weaklings 
that may need them. If you do not 
want to break up the colony, perhaps 
there is no better way than to drop into 
the brood-nest a young queen, just 
hatched. If you have no such young 
queen, you can give them a comb of 
young brood and eggs, and they may 
rear a queen; but you can hasten mat- 
ters by giving them a just-hatched queen 
as soon as you can, or a sealed queen- 
cell. 


Queen and Worker in the Same Cell. 


I send you two bees—a queen and 
a worker—both of which were taken 
from the same cell yesterday (July 
17th). Both were dead when the cell 
was epened. Why should one develop a 
queen and the other a worker ? 

Cobham, Pa. D. L. McKEAN. 


ANSWER.—If you rear many queens 
you will quite frequently find a queen- 
cell containing nothing but a dead 
worker. ‘The bees seem inclined to play 
practical jokes on one another, and, 
like most practical jokes, they result 
rather seriously. A queen hatches out 
of a cell leaving the usual cap attached 
by a kind of hinge; a worker enters the 
cell, probably to clean it out; the cap 
becomes closed, either by accident or de- 
sign, and the cell is again sealed up. 

Buta worker and queen both in the 
same cell is something unusual, and we 
can only make a guess atthe way in 
which itoccurred. Our guess is this: 
The queen came to maturity, gnawed 
the cell open, was then allowed to starve 
to death in the cell, and afterward a 
worker entered and was sealed up with 
the dead queen. Possibly some one can 
give a better explanation. 


a ee 
Shade or Sunshine for Bees. 


I have an equal number of colonies in 
two places. In one place they are in a 
shady grove, andin the other the hives 
are exposed to the sun. The latter have 
twice the young swarms. Is the shade 
or sunshine preferable ? 

Marion, Ind. JOHN RATLIFF. 


ANSWER.— Your question partly an- 





swers itself. If you want bees to do as 
yours do that are in the sun, then put 
them in the sun. If you want them to 
do like those in the shade, then put 
them in the shade. In other words, 
there seems to be more swarming in the 
sun, andif you want swarms let them 
be in the sun, and if you want to keep 
down swarming, let them stand in the 
shade. On general principles, we should 
prefer to have them in the grove. While 
it is not best to follow nature always, it 
is generally well to do so when there 
seems no reason for acting to the con- 
trary, and bees seeking their own loca- 
tion seem to choose the shade. 


However, if some kind of a shade is 
put over each hive, such as a broad- 
board or boards projecting on the south 
side, bees are all right inthe sun. But 
for the comfort of the operator, the 
shade is decidedly preferable. 
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MR. H. D. CUTTING. 


Again we have the pleasure to present 
to our readers the picture and biography 
of another of Michigan’s loved and hon- 
ored apiarian sons. Mr. Cutting is al- 
ready too well known to need extended 
introduction from us, but we will simply 
say that we most heartily second all that 
is said of him in the following interest- 
ing sketch, which was written by Prof. 
Cook for Gleanings of Aug. 1, 1890: 


I am requested to give a brief account 
of Mr. H. D. Cutting’s work in connec- 
tion with apiculture in Michigan. Al- 
though I am very much occupied at 
present, my friendship for Mr. Cutting, 
my appreciation of his valuable services, 
my knowledge of his enthusiastic work, 
and my desire that earnest, faithful, 
telling effort may be recognized, all 
make me more than willing to undertake 
the pleasant duty, even though, in the 
hurry of the season, I may fail to do 
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justice to Mr. Cutting and his valuable 
services. 

A word regarding Mr. Cutting asa 
man is necessary to understand his ex- 
ceptional success. He is always a gen- 
tleman, and so wins the regard and con- 
fidence of those he may wish to influence. 
His pleasing address adds further to his 
power of persuasion. Most of all he be- 
lieves in his cause, and so acts with an 
energy and enthusiasm that attracts, 
then interests and at last persuades. 
Lastly, he thoroughly studies any enter- 
prise in which he engages, and so be- 
comes a master, a leader as well. Soin 





H. D. CUTTING. 


his work he never says 
rather, ‘‘ Come on, boys.” 
In two capacities Mr. Cutting has 
shown signal ability in connection with 
Michigan apiculture ; has wielded excep- 
tional influence, and has achieved brill- 
iant results. I refer to his position as 
Secretary of the State society, which I 
think he has held since 1881, and his 
valuable service in connection with the 
State Fair, where, owing mainly to his 
efforts, the premium list has advanced 
from $5.00 to over $800, which, if I 
am not mistaken, is the largest and most 
generous offered in the United States. 
Our State society stood high when 
Secretary Cutting assumed the duties of 
Secretary. We had previously had the 


**Go,” but, 





benefit of such wide-awake, capable 
officers as Bingham, Heddon, Benton, 
etc., and soit was no easy task to keep 
the interest and work up tothe high-tide 
mark, especially during the discourag- 
ing seasons that have marked about a 
third of Mr. Cutting’s term of office. Yet 
Mr. Cutting has more than achieved that 
distinction. While I would not say that 
the interest and profit at some of the old 
first meetings, with Moon and Rood, 
Postman, etc., on deck, were ever sur- 
passed—those old meetings were de- 
lightful—I will say that, for the whole 
period together, the past nine years 
have stood at the front. The pro- 
grammes, general spirit of the meetings, 
and valuable results achieved, have 
been most admirable, as many can at- 
test; and for all this, Secretary H. D. 
Cutting should have chief praise. 

Nor has Mr. Cutting’s record been any 
less bright in relation to our honey ex- 
hibit at the State Fair. In the old time, 
honey was sandwiched in between butter 
and vinegar, with somewhere about $5 
offered for premiums. Mr. Cutting ap- 
pealed, on behalf of the bee-keepers, to 
the authorities. His petitiom was listen- 
ed to and granted, and now Michigan 
has a special building devoted to the 
apiary, and offers premiums to-~ the 
amount of $800. For nearly all of this 
we are indebted to Mr. Cutting. Nor 
did he stop there. The revised list once 
adopted, Mr. Cutting went to work with 
all his energy and zeal and secured an 
exhibit worthy a special building anda 
generous premium list. Few exhibitions 
compare with the honey-shows of Michi- 
gan in quality of exhibits and neatness 
of display. For all this Mr. Cutting 
should have chiefest praise, with Mr. 
W. Z. Hutchinson as a near second. 

Not only is Mr. Cutting praiseworthy 
for his energy and enthusiasm, which 
have accomplished so much, but he is 
remarkable for his modesty and reserve. 
He never pushes himself to the front, 
but is always urging others to places of 
honor and responsibility. While he 
never pushes himself for position, he 
always gives most efficient service when 
called upon to act. Michigan bee-keep- 
ers can never be too grateful for the 
valuable work that he has wrought in 
our State. A. J. Coox. 


To the foregoing worthy estimate of 
Bro. Cutting and his services to bee- 
culture, Bro. Root added these para- 
graphs: 


In addition to the well-written sketch 
above of Mr. Cutting’s career as a honey 
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exhibitor, and of his services in connec- 
tion with bee-associations, we would add 
that our friend was born in Hudson, 
Columbia county, N. Y., July 22, 1842. 
He attended school and worked in a 
printing-oflice until Sept. 9, 1858, when 
he removed to Michigan. He began 
working for the Michigan Southern & 
Northern Indiana railroad, now known 
as the L. S. & M.S., in the capacity of 
a baggage-man. In 1861 he left this 
position and went into the army. In the 
spring of 1863 he commenced work at 
Newburg, N. Y., building marine and 
stationary engines. He was married to 
Miss Frances Gardner Sept. 27, 1865. 
He now has a family of seven children— 
four boys and three girls. In 1867 he 
removed to Clinton, Mich., and started a 
machine shop of his own, and he has 
been engaged in building machinery 
ever since. 

He has been interested in bees for a 
good many years, and commenced the 
business in 1866. He has not been a 
prolific writer, but, as will be seen by 
Prof. Cook’s sketch, he has rendered 
valuable service to bee-keepers, | par- 
ticularly those of Michigan. He was 
President of the Southeastern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, also President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion for 1886, and is now Superinten- 
dent of the Bee and Honey Department 
of the Detroit Exposition. He has acted 
as an expert judge of bees, honey, and 
supplies, at many of the largest exhibi- 
tions. Besides bees, Mr. Cutting is in- 
terested in poultry and small fruits. He 
is also a student of the microscope, and 
finds great pleasure in all these pas- 
times. He is strongly opposed to the 
use of intoxicants and tobacco, and so 
far none of his children use them. So 
much for a good example. 

Friend Cutting paid us a visit a short 
time ago, and we found that he was not 
only enthusiastic on bees and everything 
connected with the industry, but he en- 
joyed intensely talking about machines 
and machinery. Heis a very fine me- 
chanic, and has a splendid knowledge of 
almost everything connected with his 
trade. 

Though$much more might be written 
of Bro. Cutting, we will only say that 
he sold out his home apiary at Clinton to 
go as General Manager and Superin- 
tendent of a large Chemical Fire Engine 
Company. After selling out he declined 
togo. He is now looking for a location 
to start a bee and poultry farm in con- 





nection with fruits, for he is one of the 
men that believe in some variety in their 
work. : : 

Bro. Cutting, as previously announced, 
was appointed to take charge of Michi- 
gan’s honey exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
and is at this very time putting up the 
display. He is a hard worker, and judg- 
ing from Prof. Cook’s description of him 
as a hustler at Fairs, we may look for 
something pretty fine in the apiarian ex- 
hibit of Michigan at the World’s Fair. 

As a®concluding remark, we may say 
of Bro. Cutting that he is a man who 
believes in **‘ Up with the right; down 
with the wrong!” 





CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchiey, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 
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No. 5.—Texas and Her Resources. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


Game is plentiful in some counties of 
southwest Texas, and all lovers of fish 
should live here, as fish abound in great 
profusion. Then those that love nature 
should live in this country. Its grand 
scenery, its mountains and valleys, its 
vast prairies, dotted hereand there with 
small clusters of timber, and the level 
prairies are usually covered about as 
thickly with mesquite timber as a peach 
or¢hard, which it very much resembles, 
and blooms out after every rain in 
spring and summer, furnishing a new 
crop of bloom for the bees to feast upon, 
and making an almost continuous honey- 
flow through spring and summer. 


Then to calla few of the most noted 
peaks by name will give youa better 
idea of the scenery. There is Bachelor’s 
Peak mountain up 100 feet above the 
land below, on which a derrick is built 
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to view the country with a telescope. 
There are many other mountains that I 
might mention where it is a grand place 
to seek a week or twe of rest and recrea- 
tion, and a real lover of nature is filled 
with admiration and astonishment from 
day to day, while exploring these won- 
ders of nature; and, in fact, the country 
abounds with attractive resorts from sea 
shore to the pine-clad forests of the 
eastern portion of the State. At most 
places comfortable hotels are built, and 
well filled most of the year with health 
and pleasure seekers from all parts of 
the country. 


Schools, colleges, and churches of all 
varieties are numerous, and the societies 
in Texas are first-class. Rates of living 
here are as cheap as anywhere in the 
world that I know of, as we can raise 
nearly everything we wanttoeat. We 
have the most generous and free-hearted 
people here of anywhere, I reckon. Let 
a paper be circulated stating that some- 
body isin need and suffering, and just 
see how quickly a sufficient amount is 
raised to relieve the sufferers. Then the 
privileges that young people have here 
to attend respectable societies—one I 
will name is the Young Men's Christian 
Association. 


Improved farming lands can be bought 
at from $3 to $10 per acre, and in most 
counties school lands can be had at 
$2.50 peracre, on 30 years time. Then 
the prosperous people here all work 
unanimously together. You can often 
see, by traveling over the country, hus- 
band and wife together in the fields, and 
wife will leave the field in time to go 
and prepare the meal; then the hus- 
band will help to clean the house, wash 
dishes, etc. ; and often the women may 
be seen chopping wood, and relieving 
the husband of part of the hardships. 
Then they hitch up their fine steeds in 
fine family hacks and carriages, and 
ride out together to church on Sundays. 
No longer ago than yesterday I met a 
lady that lives 12 miles from Greenville, 
that had taken her horses and hack, and 
a little boy too small to work on the 
farm, and came in with a load of fruit, 
and peddled it out around town taking 
in $12 to $15, and purchasing neces- 
saries, such as sugar and coffee, and 
clothing, while the husband pushed the 
farm work right on. Visit these people 
when you may, and they are well fixed. 


Now, dear friends, if you have read 
all this hasty ‘‘ write up,” and see any 
place where you would like to ask a 
question, just come ahead, and I will 
answer through the AMERICAN BEE 





JOURNAL, as our busiest season will now 
soon be over, and I will have more time. 
With this brief history, very hastily 
prepared, I will bid you good-bye for the 
present. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Too Dry for Bees—No Honey. 


Mrs. Atcuiey :—Our bees have done 
no good in this section this season. It 
has been rather too dry. Bees are very 
light, and the prospects are very poor 
for a honey crop at this time. Unless 
we get plenty of rain soon, we will not 
only have no honey, but we will have no 
bees. J. L. BownisuH. 

Oxford, Kans., July 22, 1893. 








Keeping Bees on Top of a City 
House or Store. 





Query 8$82.—1. What do you think of 
keeping bees on the top of a house or store in 
a city where land space is limited? 2. How 
would it be ina cold winter and a hot sum- 
mer ?—Reverend. 


1. I never tried it. Ask Chas. F. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, O. He has so kept 
them for years.—G. M. Doo..LitLe. 


1. Ask C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, O. 
He has done this for 30 or 40 years with 
excellent success.—DADANT & Son. 


1. I think it would be a fairly good 
place with a little extra care. Many 
suceceed that way.—R. L. Taytor. 


1. Ihave no experience, and would 
not favor the idea. 2. Pretty hard lives 
from personal experience.—R. F. Hot- 
TERMANN. 


1. I don’t think I would like the loca- 
tion on top of astore. I would rather 
go two or three miles out in the country. 
—E. FRANCE. 


1. It works well. 2. In winter, give 
some protection, and in summer you can 
screen from the hot rays of the sun.— 
J. P. H. Brown. 
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1. I never have had any such experi- 
ence. 2. They certainly would need 
protection from extremes of both heat 
and cold.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

1. I'd keep them there if I had no 
better place. 2. I don’t know that it 
would be much different from having 
them on the ground.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. You might be successful with a 
limited number of colonies. 2. They 
should be securely packed in winter, and 
well shaded in summer.—J. M. HAm- 
BAUGH. 

1. It has worked well in Cincinnati 
and New York. Why not elsewhere ? 
2. In cold weather carry them to the 
cellar; and if too hot, shade them.—A. 
J. Cook. 

2. It can be done as easily as on the 
ground, if one has room. Shade can be 
provided in summer by boards, and they 
could be wintered in the cellar.—J. H. 
LARRABEE. 

1. Ican think of no reason why they 
could not be provided for there as well 
as elsewhere. 2. And also protected 
from summer’s heat and winter’s cold.— 
JAs. A. STONE. 

1. I think wellof it. 2. The situation 
is all right in the summer, if the hives 
are shaded in the heat of theday. In 
winter the hives should be protected 
from the wind.—M. MABIN. 


1. Ask C. F. Muth, or some one with 
practical experience. It may be best in 
some cases to put them up. 2. This de- 
pends upon the exposure and material 
of the roof.—P. H. ELwoop. 


1. Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, O., has 
been quite successful with bees on the 
top of his store, and Dr. Parmly, in New 
York city. 2. As well as upon the 
ground.—Mkrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. I think it practicable, if it is the 
best one can do. 2. Ona house-top the 
sun is hot, but good air makes up the 
difference. I don’t know how about 
wintering.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. A limited number of bees may be 
kept very successfully under such cir- 
cumstances. 2%. With proper protection 
from the winter wind and the summer 
sun, it would be an excellent place.— 
JAMES A. GREEN. 

1. A few colonies might be kept for 
study or pleasure, but I should hardly 
think they would pay. 2. In summer 
they could be shaded; in winter they 
would go to the “eternal shades” in 
this climate. Cellar them.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 





1. I would take the chance, if it was 
the best I could do. 2. Protect from 
frost and wind. You could pack them 
in chaff in winter, and protect somewhat 
from prevailing winds with board 
screens.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

Bees can be kept quite successfully on 
a house-top. The summer heat can be 
tempered by shade boards. If they 
must be wintered in the same place, 
they should be well packed with absorb- 
ing material.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. You had better counsel C. F. Muth, 
of Cincinnati, or A. J. King, formerly of 


.New York. I have no experience along 


that line, but I would think you could 
keep a limited number of colonies on a 
house-top.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. In all instances where I have seen 
it tried, it has been successful. 2. Your 
last question is too much for me. An 
article upon this subject from our 
genial German friend, Chas. F. Muth, 
would be interesting. —WILL M. BARNUM. 


1. Ihave had no experience myself, 
but others have, and report good results. 
2. So far as cold or heat is concerned, I 
don’t think much,if any, difference will 
be found from keeping them on top of a 
house instead of on the ground below.— 
J. E. Ponp. 

1. I would not want them there, 
though itcan be done. I visited Mr. 
King in New York city when he had 50 
or 60 colonies on top of his store, and 
they seemed to be doing well. 2. Cold 
and hot, of course. Thecombs might 
melt down in the summer, if the hives 
were not protected. Bees do not freeze, 
however, if they have plenty of food in 
the right place. —EmErRson T. ABBOTT. 





OO a eee 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht is the 
name of a bee-book printedin the Ger- 
man language, which we now have for 
sale. It is a hand-book on bee-keeping, 
giving the methods in use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Illus- 
trated; 138 pages; price, postpaid, 
$1.00. Itis just the book for our Ger- 
man bee-keepers. We club it with the 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, for $1.75. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with Bee JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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Foul Brood—Further Informa- 
tion as to Treatment, Etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 





I was greatly pleased when I read the 
editorial item on page 7 of the AmERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL of July 6th, and saw 
that advice to all bee-keepers to give my 
methods of curing foul brood a thorough 
trial, and then report results. 

In my last article (see page 15) I said 
the dross from the wax-extractors must 
be buried. Since then Mr. Gemmill has 
written me, saying that I should have 
said the dross from a solar wax-extrac- 
tor. He says the dross from foul-broody 
combs that were boiled would be all 
right, which is very true, and I am 
very thankful to Mr. Gemmill for notic- 
ing that I had not explained what I 
meant. I meant the dross from all 
steam wax-extractors, but forgot to say 
so, and explain why the dross from them 
must be buried. 

If foul-broody combs are put in a steam 
wax-extractor, the honey will run out 
into the wax-pan, just as soon as the 
steam warms the honey in the combs, 
then as fast as the steam melts the 
combs the wax will run into the wax- 
pan. 

The common practice with the most 
bee-keepers and their wives, after lift- 
ing out the wax to heat over and run 
into cakes, is to throw out the dross and 
honey that was in the bottom of the 
pans; if the bees get at such honey, and 
take it to their hives and feed it to the 
larvex, it will start foul brood at once 
with a vengeance, because the honey got 
but very little heat that ran into the 
wax-pan. 

I want to give a little advice to the 
farmers that have foul brood in their 
bee-yards. 

If you have 10 or 15 colonies afflicted 
with foul brood, I want you to prepare 
things in good shape through the day, 
by putting the comb foundation starters 








in the frames, thus getting all things 
ready. Then go, about sundown, with 
a good smoker, well going, and blow 
smoke into the entrance of every hive 
near the ones you are going to remove 
the combs from and fix up. Then stand 
to one side, or the back of the hive, so 
the bees can see the entrance of their 
hive, and as soon as you have smoked 
the colony well, remove the combs and 
shake the bees right back into the same 
hive, and give them comb foundation 
starters, which you will remove the 
fourth evening, and give full sheets of 
comb foundation. 

If no honey is being gathered by the 
bees at the time, you must feed plenty of 
sugar syrup in the evenings, or your bees 
will swarm out and mixin with your 
sound colonies, and ruin them. If you 
have no feeders, use small bread-pans, 
or anything of the kind. Pack them 
full of straw, then fill them full of sugar 
syrup, and put them on the frames in 
the evenings ; by doing that the bees 
will rush into the feed, soon work out 
the starters, and store the foul honey in 
them that they took from the foul-broody 
combs when you removed them. 

The fourth evening, when you go to 
remove these nice white combs (and see 
what a lot of combs the bees made in 
such a short time in the honey-flow, or 
by booming them with sugar syrup), 
don’t leave them in, thinking it all right 
because they look so pretty. You must 
remove these new combs that were built in 
the four days, because they will have the 
deadly honey in them, and you must melt 
them into wax. 

When you remove the old, foul combs, 
if they are very bad, make wax of them 
at once; but if your colonies have only 
a little foul brood in them, and a large 
quantity of good brood, you can make it 
pay to save it, if you are a careful man, 
by following the directions I gave in the 
Bree JouRNAL of July 6th. 

Some of you will say, ‘‘I have no 
sugar. Can’t I feed the honey from the 
foul combs if I heat it?” Yes, you can, 
if you will mind me; but I do hate to 
trust you, because I know how careless 
you are. If you are determined to feed 
that honey from the foul-broody combs, 
put about half water in it, and bring it 
to a sharp boil before you feed it. I 
never advise the feeding of foul honey, 
heated by men of no experience, be- 
cause it is too deadly a thing for green- 
horns to tamper with. 

{In localities where little or no honey 
is being gathered by the bees when they 
are put on foundation starters, they will 
in some cases swarm out if the queens 
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are not caged. Cage all the queens, and 
keep them caged while on the starters, 
and for two days after they are put on 
the full sheets of foundation, to prevent 
swarming out; and feed an abundance 
in the evenings; by doing that, all will 
work like clock-work. 

Now, farmers, I beg of you to mind 
me, and do not put off this work until 
some morning when your crops are so 
wet that you can’t do anything else, and 
then go and stand with your two feet 
right in the front of the entrance to the 
hives, andthen commence removing the 
combs and shaking part of the bees in 
the hive and the rest on the ground, 
thus causing the bees to mix into every 
colony in your bee-yard, to ruin all. 

If you have the disease in 10 or 12 
colonies, don’t tinker with them and lose 
all by doing one or two in a week, and 
then in a week after doing two more, 
and then scatter the bees about so that 
they rush intothe cured ones that you 
did the week before, and thus get the 
disease back into them again. Do the 
whole 10 or 12 in one evening. If you 
can’t do that, don’t be more than two 
evenings at a small lot like that. 

Burn all frames as soon as you cut the 
combs out of them, because it won’t pay 
you to waste valuable time in scalding 
and fussing with old, daubed frames, 
when nice new ones are so cheap. Make 
wax of the combs just as soon as you cut 
them out of the frames. 

If your apiary is badly diseased, don’t, 
under any consideration, save even one 
comb either in or out of your hives. Re- 
member if you do, it will start the dis- 
ease again. 

Don’t waste your time in boiling, 
scalding, or disinfecting any empty hive 
that had foul brood in it; the empty 
hives are perfectly safe to use in any 
way you wish without doing anything 
with them. I saved many wood-piles, 
and the people from a world of labor, by 
forbidding the boiling and the disinfect- 
ing of empty hives that foul brood had 
been in. 

While on my rounds through Ontario 
the first summer, I found the bee-keep- 
ers everywhere ready, and very anxious, 
to boil and disinfect allempty hives that 
foul brood had beenin. I could have 
very easily traded upon the ignorance of 
the people, by advising them to do so, 
which would have been a very unjust 
thing for me to do—to cause the bee- 
keepers a terrible lot more work, and 
waste their valuable time and wood-piles 
in boiling empty hives that foul brood 
had beenin. I had not the heart to do 
it, and looked on it as little short of 








crime on my part, if I did not forbid it. 
I forbade it everywhere, and the people 
are loud in my praise for saving them 
from a lot of useless work. I always 
told the bee-keepers that there was no 
more reason for scalding empty hives 
than their was for scalding the bees that 
were full of the deadly honey when they 
were put into the hives after the rotten 
combs were removed. 

I see by the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
of July 15th, that Mr. Corneil is after 
Prof. Shaw with a sharp stick, because 
he gave me credit for both the discovery 
of the cause and cure of foul brood. 
Prof. Shaw is right, and I do positively 
declare that the so-called scientists don’t 
know to-day the true cause of foul 
brood, and I must rule them all out, and 
Mr. Corneil along with them. I was the 
first to discover the true cause, the real 
cause, the whole cause; the whole, sole, 
real and only cause of foul brood. I don’t 
like it one bit, in Mr. Corneil trying to 
take that from me, and give it to pro- 
fessional guessers. I discovered the 
true cause of foul brood in 1875, and in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of May 11, 
1893, I gave my discovery, and the 
discoveries of other good and truthful 
men. Iask it as a favor of all who 
have the BEE JouRNAL of May 11th, to 
read the strong chain of evidence which 
no living man can dispute, that I gave 
there. I was the first man in the world 
to discover the real cause of foul brood, 
and I feel awfully annoyed to see Mr. 
Corneil trying to take it from me. 

If every bee-keeper took proper care 
of his bees, and kept rotten brood out 
of his colonies at all times, we would 
have no foul brood. Butso long as we 
have dirty, careless botches keeping 
hives full of rotten brood, we will have 
foul brood originating and breaking out 
to ruin the good men. 

What good have the scientists ever 
been to the bee-keepers? I don’t like 
to come down so hard on these men, but 
what else can I do when they won’t help 
me by advising all bee-keepers to keep 
all dead matter out of their hives at all 
times. They don’t do that, but Mr. 
Corneil and his so-called scientists get 
right squarely in my road, and block my 
way, by finding fault with me when I 
am doing my best to get all to stop 
manufacturing foul brood to ruin their 
neighbors. 

Prof. Shaw is a thorough, practical 
man, and he agrees with me on the 
cause of foul brood, and knows that I 
was the first to discover it. Mr. Allen 
Pringle, who is the best read man in 
science that I ever met, agrees with me 
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on the cause of foul brood. 
‘Foul Brood Bulletin,” page 7, Mr. 
Pringle says: 


‘* My own settled conviction is, that foul 
brood is often caused by the rotting in the 
cells of brood dead from other causes. 
Assuming this to be true (and there is 
ample evidence to warrant such an assump- 
tion), our course to prevent the origination 
of foul brood in our apiaries is perfectly 
clear: Avoid as far as possible having 
dead brood from any cause, and, when 
found, remove the comb containing it, and 
melt it into wax (no great loss), instead of 
follo the usual practice of giving it to 
the bees to ‘clean out.’ They might clean 
it out and they might not, depending on 
circumstances. Incase of weak colonies, 
especially, never allow dead brood to re- 
main with them under any circumstances, 
and keep everything clean about the hives 
and yard. That much we can at least do 
towards preventing foul brood arising at 
home.”’ 


I never read any advice so well to the 
point as Mr. Pringle has given in so few 
words on this subject. It downs any ad- 
vice I ever read from any scientists, and 
my advice to all is to pay attention to 
these words from Mr. Pringle. 


I have received many letters from the 
bee-keepers of the United States to show 
that my article in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL of May 11th has changed 
many of those who believed in the opia- 
ions held by the scientists. I here give 
a letter from a bee-keeper in Colorado, 
omitting his name: 


CoLorapo, July 5, 1893. 

‘Wma. McEvoy, Woodburn. Ont 

My Dear Sir :—Ihave read with much in- 
terest your article on the cause of foul 
brood, inthe AMERICAN Brz JouRNAL for 
May llth, and have been waiting for the 
cure article in vain. Will you not please 
give me the cure, as I am fully convinced 
(much against < 4 former views) that your 
statement as to the cause is correct. 


Iam just commencing the bee-business 
again, after I had lost everything by foul 
brood. Scientists here, as well as else- 
where, have led us astray, and we must 
now rely upon poy experience. I am 
sure many in all parts of our country are 
looking for your promised article. oping 
that you can favor me, 

Iam, very truly yours, 


oh) 


The above letter was written just one 
day before my last article in the BrE 
JOURNAL, giving the cure of foul brood. 


My present article is already too long, 
or I would give all my experiments in 
trying to cure foul brood, and explain 
my ‘* hits” and ‘‘ misses” before I came 
to make a sure cureof it, and the rea- 
sons why I failed in some and suc- 


In the . 





ceeded in others with the very same 
treatment. I believe I will give it 
through the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in 
order to help others to better under- 
stand how to manage the curing of foul 
brood, if they ever get as sorely tried 
as I was with it in 1875. 
Woodburn, Ont., July 17, 1893. 


oo 


*“ Pulled” Queens—What They 
Are, Their Value, Etc. 


** Gleanings in Bee-Culture” 


Written for 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


When a colony prepares for swarming, 
it is well known that a number of queen- 
cells are started; and about the time 
the first one is sealed, the swarm issues. 
I may say, by the way, that Iam saying 
this on general authority, for my own 
experience is that bees oftener swarm 
before any queen-cell is sealed. In any 
case, after the swarm has issued, a sec- 
ond swarm is likely to issue ; and before 
this swarm issues, piping and quahking 
may be heard. 


At the time of this piping and quahk- 
ing, there is a young queen at large in 
the hive, the one that does the piping; 
and the queen or queens that quahk in 
response are mature young queens that 
have not yet left the cell, put would do 
so at once if the coast were clear. They 
are, perhaps, deterred from issuing from 
their cells by the fear of the piper, or, 
more likely, because the workers that 
constantly surround the cell drive them 
back whenever they attempt to come 
out. You can take out a frame, pull off 
these queen-cells, or pull the end off 
them, releasing the queen, and such a 
queen is called a ‘‘ pulled” queen. 


It is well known that a young queen 
just hatched may be put into any hive, 
and the workers seem to pay very little 
attention to it. I doubt, however, 
whether this is so unexceptionally true 
as some seem to think. A queen just 
hatched may be put intoa colony having 
a laying queen, and may supersede her; 
but I am not sure such will not be the 
case under all circumstances. Acting 
on the theory that young queens would 
be kindly received, and assume control 
anywhere, I tried one summer to re- 
place a large number of my old queens 
by putting into the hives young queens 
just hatched, trusting that they would 
kill the old ones. In at least some of 
the cases I found the young queens all 
right for a day or two, but sooner or 
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later they all disappeared, and, if I re- 
member correctly, the thing was a fail- 
ure in every instance. 


If there had been no laying queen in 
the hive, or one that for any reason the 
workers desired to supersede, the result 
might have been different. It is possi- 
ble that the young queen gets along on 
good terms with the workers until she 
takes it into her head to make any at- 
tack on the old queen, when the workers 
put her out of the way. Still, I have 
known bees to attack a young queen 
with no laying queen in the hive, the 
laying queen having just been removed ; 
but generally, after annoying her some- 
what, I think they let her go. Whilea 
very young queen will be accepted, at 
least for a time, almost anywhere, it is 
well known that a virgin queen several 
days old, is difficult to introduce. It 
may be, then, that the difficulty of in- 
troducing increases with age, and that a 
queen that has been held in her cell by 
the workers for a day or twois not so 
readily received by the bees as one that 
has not yet attained sufficient age to try 
to leave its cell. I am inclined to think 
such is the case. 

At swarming-time, when it is a com- 
mon thing to find ten or more queen-cells 
in every hive from which a swarm has 
issued, the supply of pulled queens is 
likely to be greater than the demand, so 
I have generally paid little attention to 
the appearance of the cells, but pulled 
all indiscriminately ; andif the queens 
were not ripe enough, it was an easy 
thing to throw them away. To be ser- 
viceable, it is not necessary to wait until 
a young queen is gnawing its way out, 
nor until it is well colored. No matter 
how green-looking a queen is, if it is 
mature enough to hold on to the comb 
and travel over it, it will be all right. 
Younger than this, the bees will drag it 
out, just as they would a dead bee. 


In forming nuclei, I think it much 
better to give a pulled queen than to 
give a queen-cell. It is less trouble. 
There is less risk; for there are a good 
many cases, whatever may be the rea- 
son, where a good-looking cell contains 
a dead larva, and sometimes a dead 
queen that looks fully matured. It saves 
time, for the cell may be several days 
hatching. Besides, if there be any ad- 
vantage in having a young queen reared 
in a full colony, and I think there is, a 
pulled queen has that advantage to the 
full. 

A pulled queen is the quickest and 
easiest cure for laying-workers. So far 
as I have tried it, it is a sure thing. 





Just drop a pulled queen on the comb 
among the brood, and that’s all. I be- 
lieve that, if you try pulling queens, you 
will not be sorry. 

Marengo, IIl. 


a © <i 
Self-Hivers Discussed—The Sea- 
son in California. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. W. DAYTON. 





Some time ago I read in a bee-paper 
that self-hivers had ‘‘had their day,” 
which is very much contrary to my be- 
lief, and I will try to state some of the 
reasons for such belief. 

The great block the self-hivers stum- 
bled upon at the outset was, that they 
should hive the swarm so that the bees 
would go at work in the supers without 
the farther intervention of the apiarist. 
I think this requisition was suggested 
by the editor of the Review. 


In order to do this, there was required 
an extra hive and extra super, not only 
for a swarm when it issued, but for all 
the colonies in the apiary that were 
liable to cast swarms. If the parent 
hive and super cost one dollar, then this 
new one would cost one dollar besides 
the cost of the hiving arrangement, to- 
gether with the trouble of adjusting the 
hives and hiver, which throughout the 
whole apiary is a heavy expense. In 
fact, it very nearly doubled the expense 
of furnishing and running an apiary, in 
the face of the fact that bee-keepers 
were already beginning to discuss the 
topic, ‘‘ Does Bee-Keeping Pay ?” 

While the hivers were being boomed by 
queen-breeders, honey-producers decided 
that the main want was not so much in 
the hiving of the bees as detaining them 
from leaving for parts unknown, and 
the queen and drone traps already in 
use would effectually do this, and their 
comparative cheapness was their advan- 
tage. 

It has also been stated that when the 
queen is trapped, the bees return to 
work the same as before their attempt 
toswarm. This is simply bosh, and it 
is well known that they often do very 
little for two or three days before 
swarming, and nothing at all but loaf 
until they have been satisfactorily hived 
in new quarters. 

Another mistake which has got ‘“ a- 
going ” is, that the queen being retained 
in the trap may be killed by the bees of 
the swarm. It is my opinion that a 
queen was never so killed, but, rather, 
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it was by bees of the old colony, after a 
sufficient absence for the bees in the old 
hive to accept for themselves a young 
queen, or cells, in which case the ab- 
sence may sometimes not exceed five 
minutes. 

A hiving arrangement that required 
a hiye in front or beneath was too ex- 
pensive at once, while Mr. Pratt’s late 
hiving-board admitted of making a Hed- 
don hive-stand into a hive by having a 
bottom put into it so the bees could re- 
main in new quarters until the bee- 
keeper came around to fix them up. 

In my case, I do not have any use for 
hive-stands, and would prefer the en- 
trance to be one or two auger holes in 
the center of the front board of the 
hive, the only possible objection being 
that it would be harder for the bees to 
carry out dirt and rubbish. Butif this 
difficulty does not confront the ‘‘ K. D.” 
hive, it would not any hive. 

A hive composed of shallow sections 
would admit of a hive-stand the same 
depth of a section, so what work the 
swarm did might be in the regular-sized 
brood-frames. By this plana part of 
the former expense could be avoided. As 
to whether such hiving apparatus should 
be procured, depends as well upon the 
amount of swarming we have. This 
season, out of 150 colonies, I had two 
swarms. Last season, in Colorado, I 
think there were about six out of 300 
colonies. In 1891, I had eight swarms 
out of 100 colonies. In 1890, one out 
of 40, and in 1889, one out of 100 
colonies. ; 

In the earlier seasons of my bee-keep- 
ing I used to have considerable swarm- 
ing, and I think now it must have been 
caused from the lack of understandiug 
as to when and how the surplus room 
should be given. There are apiaries 
here which have this season cast one 
swarm for every two colonies they con- 
tained, but it was caused from the lack 
of space to rear brood or store honey. If 
we wait until the lower story is full of 
brood, anda strip of capped honey is 
along the top-bars before putting on the 
upper stories, it may not have any effect 
upon a colony swarming, because the 
brood and honey-storage departments 
may remain in a crowded condition be- 
cause of the failure to properly occupy 
the added space. When oneor two of 
the cerftral combs begin to be capped, is 
the time more space is needed, and it is 
an excellent plan to put the one or two 
capped combs into the upper story, and 
put empty combs or frames in the center 
of the brood-chamber in their places, so 
that the bees will immediately occupy 








the added room. In short, after the 
colony has once felt the need of more 
spacious quarters, it is almost useless to 
give more room with the exception that 
it will prevent or retatd swarming. 

I presume it was decided that self- 
hivers had ‘‘had their day,” on account 
of the new swarming devices. If there 
are so few swarms, will it pay to re- 
adjust the hives and supers all the sea- 
son to prevent them? It looks like culti- 
vating ten acres to kill the weeds that 
were liable to grow on one, and it would 
seem to some the easier to wait until 
the weeds came out of the ground on 
the one acre and then pull them out by 
hand. 

One bad feature of the self-hiver is 
the loss of young queens when the bees 
attempt to supersede the old queen. The 
swarming devices have this same fault, 
as when the young queen comes out to 
mate she would be conducted into the 
wrong brood-chamber. This might su- 
persede the old queen, but would end in 
laying-workers in the other hive, and in 
the end the laying-workers may get into 
the other hive and result in laying- 
workers in both colonies. 

In consequence of my experience of 
several years with the queen-restrictor, 
I know without trial that these devices 
will do all that is claimed for them, but 
no more than the queen-restrictor. 

About four years ago, in a foot-note 
to an article in Gleanings, in which I 
had explained that inversion of the re- 
strictor would prevent the construction 
of queen-cells, the editor said, ‘‘ If we 
are not mistaken, the inversion of 
queen-cells does not always cause their 
destruction ; how is this, friends ?” 

The point I wished to make was, if 
the restrictor was reversed early enough, 
and often enough, no queen-cells could 
be built except by starting them wrong 
side up. The negligent apiarist would 
be very likely toomit the inversion until 
it was too late—until the cells were 
nearly completed. This same negligence 
will cause swarming with any plan. 

My bees began to swarm this year on 
March 25th, and there were about 40 
swarms in the following 35 days. They 
were headed for the honey harvest about 
May 5th, after which date only two 
swarms issued. The honey harvest be- 
ganon May 18th to 20th, and ended 
June 25th. The beesare still gathering 
a little honey, but it appears to be im- 
possible to make them swarm. My crop 
is about 80 pounds of extracted honey 
to the colony, or about one-third of what 
itshould have been. One-third is dark 
and unsalable, and the best quality com- 
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mands only 434 cents per pound in Los 
Angeles. My increase is 130 per cent. 


All my colonies were transferred last 


fall and spring, and had only 4 to 5 
combs to the colony to begin the season, 
and by dividing the number of new 
combs built, by the number of old colo- 
nies, itis found that they have built 25 
new combs each from ¥ inch foundation 
starters; but I think they gathered just 
as much surplus as they would with 
plenty of surplus combs, built as the 
new combs were built before the open- 
ing of the harvest. 


California bee-keepers are great for 


‘*keeping in their shell,” and it is hard 
to find out by them what the crop has 
been, but I am able to keep my honey 
until they come out without coaxing. 


The dealers say there has been a great 


crop, but itis almost all in some other 


locality, or county, and I don’t put much 


confidence in that kind of ‘‘ taffy.” 


Pasadena, Calif., July 5, 1893. 
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Value of Bees to Fruit-Growers, 


Farmers, Etc. 





BY THOS. D. BAIRD. 

There seems to be quite a difference 
in the views of fruit-growers, as well as 
apiarists, as to the value of bees. Many 
fruit-growers claim that bees are very 
destructive to ripe fruits. I have been 
watching the bees in my garden for sev- 
eral years, and from my observation I 
think bees are the fruit-growers garden- 
ers, and the farmers best friends, for I 
find when bees are scarce, my fruits and 
many vegetable crops are rather sorry. 


It seems to me that any observing, 
thinking man would find that bees per- 
form important functions in the propa- 
gation of vegetable life. Indeed, they 
are the means by which certain plants 
continue their existence. Besides fruits, 
the clovers have no means of fertiliza- 
tion, except by bees carrying the pollen 
from one plant to another; and in the 
case of red clover, only the large bumble- 
bee is adapted to this work, on account 
of the length of its proboscis. 

Besides clover, a certain class of vines, 
such as cucumbers, melons, squashes, 
and all of. that family, are totally de- 
pendent upon bees for their propaga- 
tion, as they are too close to the ground 
for the winds to do much in this way. 

Since bees perform such an important 
part in the economy of nature, it would 
naturally be supposed that farmers and 
fruit-growers would encourage the keep- 





ing of bees, and preserving the bumble- 
bees. But instead of this, while the 
various bees are busy carrying pollen 
and fertilizing the boy’s melons, he is 
busy hunting their humble home to de- 
stroy it; and not only the boys, but the 
farmers, hunt and destroy every bumble- 
bees’ nest they can find, until they are 
very scarce. 

Observation, the past season, has 
taught us that apple-orchards near large 
apiarists were well laden with fruit, 
while those at a distance from any api- 
arist were a sorry crop, or none at all. 
The scarcity of applesis thought to be 
caused by so much rain last season, 
washing the pollenoff. This is good 
doctrine, but much of it should be cred- 
ited to the bees, which couldn’t be out 
while it was raining, to carry on pollen- 
ization. I, for one, believe the fruit- 
grower and apiarist should be good 
friends, and encourage each other, or 
combine the two into one business.— 
Exchange. 

Ne 


Don’t Use Foul-Broody Hives, 
Etc., Without Disinfecting. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. E. PARCHER. 


I was much surprised upon reading 
Mr. McEvoy’s article on foul brood, hav- 
ing waited patiently for it, and expected 
something different, andI am sure many 
others did. I was disappointed. 


Having had considerable experience 
with the disease, I have taken great in- 
terest in all I have seen in print regard- 
ing it. The article, on page 48, by Mr. 
S. Corneil, sets me right; he treats Mr. 
McEvoy and his article fairly and can- 
didly, I nk. 

The advice I now offer to those who 
have foul brood in their apiaries is given 
from my own experience, and such facts 
and conclusions as I have been able to 
pick out of bee-literature. You can 
safely use Mr. McEvoy’s method, but 
dowt use the old hive until it has been 
thoroughly cleaned and boiled (or scalded 
with boiling water). I scrape off all 
wax and propolis, and use a tea-kettle 
of boiling water to each hive. The only 
method that has never failed me, is this: 


In the middle of the day, when the 
bees are flying lively, open the diseased 
hive and find the queen and cage her; 
move the hive to a new stand some dis- 
tance away, and place a clean hive on 
the old stand with two or three clean 
combs or sheets of foundation, and the 
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queen released. Let them work not less 
than three days, then remove this hive, 
bees and all, and put in its place another 
clean hive filled with combs, foundation, 
or empty frames, as you choose; again 
find the queen, place her in the new 
hive, and shake all the bees in front of 
it. If you have done this carefully, you 
will see no more foul brood in that hive 
until it is carried in again. 

Let the old diseased hive stand until 
the brood is all hatched, then repeat the 
process, and you have two healthy colo- 
nies, if the old colony has reared a 
queen ; if not, give them one, and de- 
stroy or thoroughly cleanse the two hives 
with boiling water. A_ boiled hive, 
honey-board, excluder, or other imple- 
ment, will not carry the disease. Boiled 
honey is ‘safe to feed. 

I have no doubt the disease can be 
cured in the old hive, as Mr. McEvoy 
says, but don’t risk it. Cholera, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and many other 
germ diseases can be cured ina house, 
but don’t live in it without disinfecting 
it; it is not safe. 

Wausau, Wis., July 17, 1898. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





aii Time and place of meeting. 
Aug 15.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ill. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 
Oct. 11, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Hs. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
(@™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EnpitTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
VicE-Pres.—J. E. Crane....... Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..La 


r, Mich, 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, 


icago, Ill. 


Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the Ber JouRNAL ? Only $1.00 will 
pay forit for a whole year. And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
‘* Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your na@ighbor! See page 131. 
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@” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
——. unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 








Gathering Lots of Honey. 

Bees are doing well. My bees are gath- 
ering lots of honey, but not swarming 
much. I left seven acres of alfalfa for seed, 
and the bees are on it from daylight until 
dark. C. C. Zinn. 

New Windsor, Colo., June 25, 1893. 





White Clover a Failure. 


White clover is an entire failure. Bass- 
wood lasted only about a week. The 
weather is extremely dry and hot, and no 
prospect of rain. We have no surplus honey 
except from basswood near river bottoms. 

A. M. SourHworrs. 

Lacon, Ills., July 22, 1893. 


Has Taken No Honey. 


Is there in fact the sa erop of honey 
that the reports (especially in Gleanings) in- 
dicate ? ose getting honey gy while 
those getting none do not feel like sayin 
anything that costs a Columbian stamp. 
have taken no honey, and there is none on 
the market here. J. Wes. CLARK. 
Clarksburg, Mo., July 20, 1893. 
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The Season, Prospects, Etc. 


The past winter and spring were the 
worst of which I have any recollection, and 
proves that small colonies cannot be win- 
tered out-of-doors; no matter how well 
packed, or how much stores, they will clus- 
ter in one end or side of the hive, and con- 
sume all the stores within reach, and then 
starve with plenty of honey in the next 
comb. 

The past winter was very long and 
severe. The bees on the summer stands 
did not have a general flight from Nov. Ist 
till April 4th, then cold, high winds were 
the order for the next three weeks. 

My bees brought in the first natural pol- 
len on April 28th, it being 14 days later 
than usual.. It was very rainy until fruit- 
trees and dandelions bloomed, the first of 
June, they being 10 days late. My bees 
have done first-rate since then, on the fruit- 
bloom. I think they arein as good condi- 
tion as in other years, but some of my 
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neighbors have not fared so well, the loss 
being from 4 to %, and two or three slip- 
shod ones lost all. 

A friend of mine has done even better 
than myself. He packed 8 colonies, and 
lost none. My loss was 4 per cent. 

I think the Tennessee honey-prophet will 
hit the mark this year. He says New York 
State bee-keepers will not have large crops 
of honey to keep secret, and I am inclined 
to agree with him. Not on atcount of at- 
mospheric conditions, but because the lin- 
den will fail to bloom. Ihave examined it 
very closely in my immediate vicinity, and 
it shows but very few buds. 

My first swarm came outon June 8th. I 
have extracted about 50 pounds from my 
best colonies, of fruit-blossom honey—the 
first surplus I ever took from fruit-bloom. 

IRVIN GROVER. 

Cooperstown, N. Y., June 26, 1893. 





Virgin Queens and Queen-Excluders. 


I am young in the bee-business, but 
would like to put in a word about virgin 
ueens creeping through queen-excluders. 
With Alley’s queen-trap I have never failed 
to catch the first swarm, but this summer 
an after-swarm came out through the trap, 
clustered, and in an hour left for parts un- 
known. I suppose, in this case, all bee- 
keepers will agree in believing that the 
young queen made her way through the 
trap; although another experience may 
throw a doubt on the above. Two days 
after this swarm’s departure another col- 
ony cast an after-swarm, which clustered 
near by. After letting it hang a short 
time, I concluded to run no risks, but to re- 
turn it to the hive, but at the first shake of 
the limb, it took wing and left, going 
toward a body of timber a mile off. Two 
hours after, while showing a friend my 
bees, Isaw that swarm return and enter 
the hive it had come out of. I had Alley 
traps on both hives. F. T. BROOKE. 

Brookewood, Va., July 24, 1893. 
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Queens Laying in Queen-Cells. 


On page 788, Mr. Thos. Johnson, in his 
article on bee-keeping matters, refers to 
Mr. D. L. Nelson —- about the queen 
laying in queen-cells, and wants some proof 
for the same. Now here is something that 
proves it: 

On June 19th and 2th two colonies of 
bees swarmed—I think the cause was the 
extremely hot weather, for these colonies 
were preparing for swarming, but not yet 
ready, as shown by their queen-cells. They 
had from six to eight queen-cells under 
way,.but only one in each hive had an egg 
in it when they swarmed. 

The swarms were hived by themselves, 
and to-day an examination showed that 
from five to eight queen*cells were built 
over larvez the same as would be the case 
in enforced queenlessness. Now if bees 
could deposit the egg, as Mr. Johnson says, 
why did they not do so instead of building 
all new cells over the larve ? I believe the 








queen lays the egg in the queen-cell, for if 
these queens that swarmed out of the hive 
had staid a few days longer, there would 
have been eggs in more, or all, of the 
queen-cells; and, furthermore, if a queen 
was as jealous as Mr. Johnson thinks she is, 
she would not lay in drone-comb, either. 
If the bees did rear a queen themselves they 
would not get her mated. 
Aveust BARTZ. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., June 26, 1893. 





Confined Too Long by Winter. 


Bees in this vicinity, as far as I can find 
out, did very poorly on account of too long 
a confinement. The most of them have 
died. There are a good many bee-keepers 
here, but some of them have lost all the 
bees they had. Ihad 9 colonies left last 
spring from 40 last fall. Those that lived 
through were weak. 

The middle of May my bees had their 
first flight, and soon after carried in the 
first pollen since last fall, which was too 
long a time for them to stand it in-doors. 
Some of my colonies have dwindled down 
toa mere handful, but have done well all 
summer, and are doing well now in increase 
and storing honey. winter my bees on 
the summer stands, and have now in all 16 
colonies. FRANK HENTRICH. 

Wall Lake, Iowa, July 22, 1893. 


Linden and White Clover Honey. 


The linden flowis at an end; it lasted 
about four days; but it was immense. I 
have colonies with eight frames of extract- 
ing combs, and two supers full of linden 
honey. They are evaporating it and finish- 
ing from the brood-chamber. If the hot, 
dry winds had not come for five or six days 
longer, what would it have been! Bees 
are capping it as white as snow. 

Talk about your non-swarming! Out of 
40 colonies ‘run for honey, 4 of them con- 
cluded to separate, and swarmed. 


Now, Mr. Wilson, are the white clover 
and linden a failure in western Iowa ? 
What caused such a crop of linden bloom ? 
Tell us all about it now, Sam. 

TxHOs. JOHNSON. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, July 17, 1893. 





The World’s Fair Women 
*‘‘ Souvenir” isthe daintiest and prettiest 
book issued in connection with the 
World’s Fair. It is by Josephine D. Hill 
—a noted society lady of the West—and 
contains superb full-page portraits and 
sketches of 31 of the World’s Fair 
women and wives of prominent officials 
connected with the great Fair. It is 
printed on enameled paper, with half- 
tone engravings, bound in leatherette 
We will send it postpaid for 60 cents, or 
give it for two new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL at $1.00 each. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The follewing Quotations are for Saturday, 
July 29, 


CHICAGO, pia —We quote fancy new honey 
at 18¢.; No. 2, at 16c.; amber,15c. Beeswax, 
22@25e. We have had some shipments of 
fancy new stock wnich sold at once. J. A. L. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—There is not much move- 
mentincomb honey. Prices range _ from 
12@16 and 17c., , eee grades biinging 15@ 
17c. A few cases of the new cro ave ar- 
rived and brought the top prices. swax is 
very steady at about 25c. Extracted honey is 
moving very slowly at from a wt ae 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. a, and Gocks 
very ht, demand good. We quote: No. 
white 1-lbs. 1 7c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No. 1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No. 2 amber, 10@12¢. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7Q7 Ke. amber, 5: sO o 


Beeswax—20@23: 

CINCINNATI, O ages is dull in all ‘its 
branches, with a fair demand for extracted 
honey at 5@8c. Prices for comb honey are 
nominal, with no choice honey on the market. 

Beeswax—Demand fair, at 


0@23c for ‘peo 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. &8. 


NEW YORK, N, Y.—No comb honey on the 
market. New crop extracted is now arriving 
freely from California and the posta. and the 
market is well stocked. e is quiet, de- 
mand We and  perges have a downward ten- 
dene e quote—Southern, common to fair, 
: qholce. 70@7ae. per gallon. 


%C. om. 
Beeswax—25%@ H. B. & 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cauir.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, 1-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. L. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, No. —Demand good, sup 

very light. White 1-Ibs.,16c. Extracted, 4 

7c. No beeswax on the ‘market. H. & B. 
BOSTON, MAss.—Honey is selling slow and 
rics are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17c.— 


xtracted, 8@10c. 
Beeswax—None on hand. B. & R. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Honey market opening up 
now as berries going out. We have received 
some lots and sold to advantage. We quote: 
White clover comb, or basswood, 16@17 cts.; 
mixed, 14@15c.; buckwheat or dark, 12@13c. 

Extracted moving slowly unless white, which 
sells at 8@9c.; mixed, 6@7c.; dark, 5@6c. 

Beeswax—Slow at 26@28c. H. R. W 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There is quite an 
active demand this week for honey, especially 
white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Dark is 
very slow sale. Stock on hand in this market 
is very light. Receipts have not been enough 
to supply trade during the past 10 days. Fan- 
cy white conb honey, 18@20c.; No. 1 white, 
17¢c.; fancy amber, 16c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; 
fancy dark, 12c.; No. 1 dark, 10c. Extracted 
California 60-1b. kegs, 9c. Beeswax, unsal- 
able. J.A.8. & Co, 


California per Sei 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JouRNAL for $1.40. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fils. 
R. A. BuRNeETrT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 
F. I. Saas & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. IsRAEL & Bros,, 110 Hudson St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 £16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Oo. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. W. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. MutTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





—————— er SEO 


Convention Notices. 


ILLINOIS.—The summer meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ prnogiatios 
will be held at the residence of O. J. Cum- 
mings, 2 miles wy of Rockford, Ills., on 
Aug. 15th, 1893. A good meeting is antici- 

ted. Everybody is imvited. Come and see 

r. Cumming’s methods of handling bees. 

New Milford, Ills. B. KENNEDY. Sec, 


INTERNATIONAL.—The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 24th 
annual convention on Oct. 11,12 and 13, 1893, 
in Chicago, Ills. Not only is every bee-keepe 
in America, whether a member of the sovtety 
or not, invited to be present, but a special in- 
vitation is extended to friends of apiculture 
it every foreign cy FRANK BENTON. Sec. 

Washington, D. OC 
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Wants or Exchanges. 


FRA PRA PRA ASAP SOP SO INF IRF SRF STF ELEN FSR AION 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lif over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 

Te EXCHANGE — ae < Grade Safety Bi- 
x, 


Me for Honey or 
J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Il. 





ANTED—A girl to do general house 

work ina family of four persons, two 

being children. A Methodist (or protestant) 

poctoens. Reterence  oeree Ts W. York & Co. 
Address, MORTON J 

Aut 189 Washington 8t., Chi cago, Til. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Jowrnal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 

n the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 

an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
American Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ...175 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 75.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 225 
Cook’s Manualof the Apiary 2 200.... 175 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 200.... 165 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 200.... 165 
Advanced Bee-Culture...... 1 50.... 1 35 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee- eases 225.... 210 
A Year Among the Bees . 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book. . 125.... 116 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 135 





Alley’s Queen-Rearing book, 
or ‘*Thirty Years Among the Bees,” 
gives the result of over a quarter-cen- 
tury’s experience in rearing queen-bees, 
and describing the practical, every-day 
work. By Henry Alley. It contains an 
‘* Appendix,” showing the improvements 
made in queen-rearing the last four 
years. Very latest work of the kind. 
Nearly 100 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year, for $1.30. 





Bee-Keeping for Profit.—We 
have just issued a revised and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Tinker’s book, called 
‘*Bee-Keeping for Profit.” It details 
his most excellent ‘‘ new system, or how 
to get the largest yields of comb and 
extracted honey.” ‘The book contains 
8O pages in all, and is illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents, or clubbed with the 
BEE JouRNAL for one year, for $1.15. 





_———_— 


Dr. Miller’s ‘‘A Year Among the 
Bees” is a book of over 100 pages. It 
commences with the necessary work in 
the spring, and runs through the entire 
year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that 
should be donein the apiary. Bound in 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or 
clubbed with the Ber JOURNAL for one 
year, for $1.35. 


>_>. - 
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ONE DOLLAR 


Will purchase a Ten Dollar Queer by Re- 
turn Mail. HENRY ALLEY, 
ENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Fine Italian Queens. 


Tested, $1.00 each; Untested, 60c. 
From Best Imported Mothers Only. 


A™ young, and for Gentleness, Industry 
and Uniformity of Color, their Bees are 
unsurpassed. Safe delivery. "Must send P. O. 
Money Order on Decatur, or remit + § regis- 
tered letter. CLEVELAND BRO 
DECATUR, Newton Co., MISS. 


26A9t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Choice Italian Queens 


pao yy Mother. $1.00 each; 6 at 
one time, $5.00. Untested Queens, 75 cts. 
each. Address, 


C. A. BUNCH, 


25Atf WY, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Are YOU Coming to the 3% 3% 


WORLD'S FAIR 


If so, you should secure Accommodation 
in advance of, coming to Chicago 


Young Ladies Specially Cared For 


You are invited to correspond at once with 


MRS. J. P. COOKENBACH, 
987 Wilcox Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., 


Who will be pleased to help all desiring to 
nave acomfortable and pleasant place to stay 
while visiting the World’s Fair, and at very 
reasonable rates. 
REFERENCE: By permission, ** American 
Bee Journal.” 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


—TELLS ALL ABOUT— 


BEES IN CALIFORNIA 


The Yields and Price of Honey; the Past- 
urage and Nectar-Producing Plants ; the bee- 
ranches and how they are conducted. In fact, 
the entire field is fuliy covered by an expert 
bee-man. 

Besides this, the paper also tells you 
all about 


California Agriculttre and Horticulture. 


$1.50 per Year; Six Months, 75 Cents. 
Sample Free. 


The Rural Californian, 
218 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
5Cly Mention the American Bee Journal. 




















